Contemporary Personalities
union movement. He has believed, and probably still believes, that in the last resort the weapon of the strike must be kept unimpaired in the hands of Labour. I should doubt whether he believes that any device—arbitration, mediation, or legis-lation—will, where grave issues have developed, take the place of the strike,
But while he holds these views, he has on many occasions shown great courage, and run extreme risks, in fighting the men where he thought they were in the wrong. It will, for instance, be recalled how in September, 1918, an unauthorised railway strike of alarming dimensions broke out in South Wales. Mr. Thomas did not stay in his London office wringing his hands. He rushed off to the scene of disturbance, harangued the strikers in firm and uncompromising language ; and demanded the immediate resumption of work. Four days' fierce struggle followed between himself and the unofficial leaders. His energy and courage were rewarded by victory, and the malcontents returned to work.
And then Mr. Thomas did rather a remarkable thing. He announced that if he had so little control over the union that a great strike could be organised and take place without his approval, and almost without his knowledge, he was not prepared to hold the responsibility of chairman. This decision was made public. Within a few days 950 branches of the union, representing 350,000 railwaymen, forwarded resolutions of confidence in the late chairman, who, fortified by so singular a demonstration of loyalty, withdrew his resignation.
The official railway strike of 1919 is within the memory of us all. It is not my object here to ex-
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